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The two main articles in this issue not only describe urgent needs confronting the Christian commu- 
nity in America but show how grievously slow the population as a whole has been in facing a patent 
responsibility incident to the prosecution of the war. 


Wanted—Homes for War Workers 


In many of the war-industry communities the housing 
of the workers brings increasing difficulties. New houses 
are, to be sure, still being constructed but the shortage 
of both materials and skilled workmen makes it obvious 
that the complete solution cannot be found in that way. 
Again the shortage in gasoline and tires limits—and will 
do so increasingly—the extent to which workers can be 
drawn from nearby towns to which they return at night. 

One way to meet at least a part of the difficulty is to 
make use of the rooms in houses where people have not 
ordinarily taken lodgers but who might well do so if they 
really appreciated the need. In the little “mushroom” 
communities this might not help much at this late date— 
the number of houses is small and the pressure has already 
been so great that probably most of those who could rent 
rooms have already done so. Walter B. Heyler com- 
mented that “Almost everyone in Ypsilanti [near Willow 
Run] is taking roomers.”? But in the larger cities there 
are many dwellings with rooms that are not occupied. 
In the places where critical housing shortages exist the 
National Housing Agency is urging property owners to 
make available all vacant houses, apartments, or rooms 
that might be used without alterations. In some cities, 
it has been reported, empty houses are being held for 
sale by property owners who refuse to rent since there are 
no limits on sale prices, while rents cannot be raised. 
Many other buildings might house additional persons if 
alterations were made. 

The latter step should be taken only in the areas of 
greatest need. If property owners in “super-critical” com- 
munities cannot, or will not, arrange to pay for the alter- 
ations themselves, then the National Housing Agency will 
rent the buildings in the name of the government and 
convert them to provide additional units. In that case the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation manages and maintains 
the property and the owner is paid a net rental. One unit 
is rented to the property owner and his family, if necessary. 
All others go only to war workers. If the owner converts 
his property using his own funds or those of private 
financing institutions then he retains the management of 
his property, but all the new units provided must be rented 
to war workers. 

Many cities are beginning to react against the feeling 
so common earlier in the defense program, “The govern- 
ment brought them in; let it take care of them.” They 


1 Michigan Christian Advocate, October 29, 1942. 


are coming to realize that they have a responsibility to 
make every effort to meet community needs themselves 
and to ask for government help only after that has 
been done. 

Many people in the war-industry communities could 
render valuable service if they would rent rooms which 
are but little used, or if they would arrange their house- 
holds to get along with one or two fewer rooms. This 
does, of course, have its disadvantages. It is not par- 
ticularly pleasant to share one’s home with strangers, to 
say nothing of the more crowded living conditions which 
it involves. For that matter, the newcomers, too, would 
prefer more adequate accommodations. Often there is 
discrimination against women and families with children. 
If women are accepted as roomers the restrictions en- 
forced may be such that it is difficult for them to manage 
at all. A USO-Travelers’ Aid worker says that sometimes 
there is even objection if the girls take a bath every day— 
to say nothing of the necessary personal laundering. The 
U. S. Woman’s Bureau has a leaflet, Special Bulletin No. 
11, Boarding Homes for Women Workers, which lists 
the services that should be provided by the hostess and 
makes practical suggestions (Free on request from the 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.). Many of the women, it 
must be remembered, are young. In one large city it 
was found that more than a fourth of those consulting 
the room registry of the Y.W.C.A. were under 21 years 
of age and that more than three fourths were under 29. 
More than half of them came from communities of fewer 
than 10,000 inhabitants. Reports have come from different 
cities in recent months that families with children could 
secure only the least desirable accommodations. 

The Board of Home Missions of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church urged its churches in St. Louis, Mo., 
after a survey of the city had been made, to make a city- 
wide canvass of all their church members to find rooms for 
women workers. “These women,” the Board said, “are 
needed by the community to fill necessary jobs, and it is 
obviously the duty of Christian people to see that they are 
offered adequate living accommodations.”* 

In some cities a room registry is conducted by the 
council of churches or by some other interdenominational 
group. The women of the Dayton, O., Church Federation 
maintain such a service. The list of rooms for rent is 
furnished by the local Housing Agency. But the rooms are 
inspected to see if they are adequate and if the prospective 


2 Messenger (St. Louis), October 15, 1942. 
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landlord will take an interest in the lodgers. In other 
cities where the rooms were not inspected those to which 
prospective lodgers were sent were sometimes far from 
satisfactory. The registry is open certain evening hours, 
as well as during the day, ior those who are seeking rooms. 

The Washington, D. C., Federation of Churches has 
helped the campaign there to open up unused rooms in 
private homes in a number of ways. Letters have been 
sent to the pastors asking their cooperation in securing 
and listing desirable rooms. Lectures on Washington 
housing and housing tours, planned and led by members 
of the Federation’s Social Welfare Department, have 
dramatized the need. .\ room registry has been set up 
to provide “a more personalized approach” than is possi- 
ble at the city registry. .\s much information as possible is 
secured about the homes but it has not been possible to 
inspect them adequately. Certain specialized services are 
also provided. An effort is made to secure foster homes 
for children, care ior elderly persons and housing for 
Japanese Americans who have left the relocation centers. 

Some months ago a Negro woman was sent to organize 
volunteer work among the Negro churches of all denomi- 
nations in a large war-industry city. Although there was 
a local council of churches the Negro churches had but 
little share in its activities and there was little cooperative 
activity among them. Within a few weeks a Negro inter- 
denominational committee was formed, Soon many types 
of work were being done. Defense workers were being 
located and invited to the churches. They were helped 
to get whatever information they needed. A young bride 
said: “IT was so frightened to come to a strange place 
after travelling a thousand miles, and [ could find nowhere 
to stay. When the ladies of the committee found me a 
room | was so happy I cried.” 

Sometimes the work has been done by church people 
under community auspices. A little Midwestern village 
suddenly found itself swamped by a defense plant. that 
was built at its edge. The Vresbyterian minister did a 
large share of the social work carried on there, from 
helping people get jobs to organizing recreation for every- 
one. A committee in which he participated made a canvass 
of the town to locate all the rooms that might be rented— 
including those in the parsonage. 

In a Western city a group of church women became 
the Housing Committee of the USO, according to Evange- 
line Wilcox of the Y.W.C.A.-USO division. Soon they 
became so aware of the serious needs of the young new- 
comers that they prepared a statement to use in interpret- 
ing these needs to the community. They said in part: 
“The young women who come here need our help. ‘Their 
first great need is to find a place to live where they will 
pay a fair rental... . It is more difficult for them to find 
rooms because of the fact that they are in their rooms more 
than are men roomers, that they usually require more 
privileges and that they do not wish to be crowded into 
too close quarters. 

“You and I appreciate these things. We realize the 
need of having newcomers here even if it is changing the 
complexion of our city. We realize that we are in war 
and that we will have to do things which we've never done 
before. This may be our sacrifice; to take into our spare 
room those who need it and to persuade others who have 
extra room to do the same. Let’s make this a personal 
service and start these young women off on the right foot 
by finding for them not just a roof over their heads, but 
a place where you would like your own daughter and her 


3 How Church Volunteers Meet Today's Challenge in Defense 
Areas. New York, Inter-Church Committee for Volunteer Service 
in Defense Areas of the Christian Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities (297 Fourth Ave.), 1943, p. 16. 


friend to live if they were away from home doing war 
work.””* 

But the churches have still another task to perform, 
that of making the strangers feel that they are really 
wanted. Often the community did not want the new plant 
or the expansion of the old one for fear that they would 
become “ghost towns” after the war. Even where that 
was not true a big adjustment has to be made on both 
sides. The newcomers have perhaps come from tiny 
communities with very different customs. They have more 
money now but they miss the familiar ways and the old 
friends. If they are living in bad housing they may 
expect to be snubbed for that reason. As Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass has pointed out in several of his surveys of 
war-industry areas, the business relations between the 
old residents and the newcomers are likely to follow “the 
psychology of stranger dealing with stranger.” On the 
other hand, the old residents are only too well aware of 
the strain on all their institutions that is caused by the 
influx of new workers. In addition, they may take a pro- 
prietary attitude toward their churches. One minister who 
has devoted much time to visiting the people in the new 
housing projects of his city has told of the resentment 
among them when the local newspaper printed a statement 
that, “These new industrial workers are just as bad as 
those who came in the last war.” 

When the new workers are scattered through the com- 
munity it is, of course, difficult to find them, But whether 
they are located in trailer camps, in housing projects, or 
in single rooms or apartments throughout the town, there 
is an opportunity for the churches to show that they are 
really welcome in church or community activities. Church 
workers who have spent much time among the new defense 
workers often report their loneliness and the desire for 
someone to show them a little friendliness. Sometimes 
they are told, “You are the first friendly person I have 
met in all the time I have been here.” A Presbyterian 
pastor in a war-industry area reports that a construction 
worker said to him: “I’ve lived in a trailer for four years, 
going from job to job, but you're the first minister to 
call on me.” 


Sometimes the church people have not really awakened 
to the fact that the new people are there and that they might 
welcome someone who would take an interest in them. 
When the church women in the area around Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., realized how many young women had come 
to work in the vicinity and how lonely they were, they 
soon organized activities for them. 

In a New England city, writes Mabel Garrett Wagner 
in World Outlook for Jamuary, the church people felt much 
more friendly to the newcomers after they had entertained 
them at a church supper. In another little town the 
erection of the new plant had been bitterly resented by 
the people of the community. Naturally, then, they were 
not friendly to the strangers who jammed their streets. 
When the suggestion was made that the new people be 
invited to a simple social gathering the reply was: “Tell 
those folks to come to church. We can meet them there.” 
But those who had tried it told Mrs. Wagner that “they 
had already been to various churches and were never 
noticed.” Gradually, as she made friends among the 
“trailer folk,” she took some of the town church women 
with her to meet them. Then a few were persuaded to 
come to Sunday school, church and Red Cross meetings. 
“She’s quite like the rest of us!” exclaimed a Sunday school 
teacher after a trailer woman had come to her class. Soon 
the women of the churches decided to give a tea for the 


#“Church Women and the U.S.0.") The Church Woman, May, 
1943. p. 28. 
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newcomers, “using their best silver service.” _Later a 
city-wide church calling committee was organized and 
other activities followed. The town as a whole began to 
realize the importance of making new industrial workers 
feel that they were part of the community. 

The need of the newcomers for friendly relations with 
church people are well summarized by Ellsworth M. Smith, 
emergency war chaplain of the Detroit Council of 
Churches. The new defense workers—whether they live 
in trailers, housing projects or in single rooms—know 
“they are needed for work in the war industries, but they 
are not sure they are wanted. Church groups, by extending 
their fellowship, can break down that barrier of isolation.” 
The newcomers need “the kind of friends they had ‘back 
home.’ These, the normal church in the permanent com- 
munity can provide. ‘Friendly visitors’ to call on them, ... 
these can provide release for the women in the trailers 
and bring a much-needed emotional refreshment. Trailer 
people need opportunities to meet and talk with people 
about the normal way of living they enjoyed before and 
will return to again.’ 


The Problem of Japanese Resettlement 


The Senate Military Affairs Committee has recom- 
mended very recently abolishing the ten relocation centers 
in which most of the Japanese evacuated from the West 
Coast are housed.t. This brings to the fore the problem 
of their resettlement. [Even before the action was taken 
the War Relocation Authority had announced that all 
evacuecs who were qualified and wanted to leave the 
centers would be given permission to take jobs outside. 
First, however, their records must be carefully checked 
to be sure that they are loyal to the United States. The 
War Relocation Authority will now assist them to meet 
the costs of transportation and the initial costs of main- 
tenance where this is necessary to enable them to accept 
employment. They are not yet allowed to move to the 
West Coast areas from which they were evacuated. A 
review board, which includes representatives of the FBI, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, the Provost Marshal's 
office and the War Relocation Authority, has been set up 
in Washington to consider applications for clearance to 
work away from the centers. 

In all, approximately 110,000 Japanese are, or were, in 
these centers. bout two thirds are American-born, there- 
fore citizens. The great majority of the latter are under 
25 years of age while the aliens average about 59 years 
old. Before the evacuation was carried out the crime rate 
among Japanese on the Pacific Coast was exceptionally 
low. 

Conditions within the relocation centers have been such 
as to lower morale and break up family life. Most of 
the buildings in which they are housed are “‘tar-paper- 
covered barracks divided into rooms.” A family of five 
usually has a single room, about 20 by 25 feet. There is 
no privacy for bath or toilet. All of them eat at a common 
mess hall. Under these conditions, Dillon S. Myer, direc- 
tor of the, War Relocation Authority, pointed out in his 
testimony before the subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, “family controls that would normally 
be adequate do not function well.” 

Wages paid at the centers are $12 a month for appren- 
tices, $16 for most workers and $19 for professional or 


®°“So They Call Us Trailer Trash!” New York, The Church 
Woman, May, 1943, p. 20. 

tNew York Herald Tribune, May 12, 1943. 

2 [Var Relocation Centers, Hearings before a Subcommittee of 
the United States Senate Military Affairs Committee on S. 444. 
Washington, 1943, p. 18. 
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supervisory jobs. lood and a small clothing allowance are 
also provided. It is evident that the low wage scale does 
not provide any great incentive, especially to those who 
were well off before the war. At the largest center, re- 
cently visited by a group of newspaper men, however, they 
found fewer than 100 persons who were able to work for 
whom there were no jobs.* 

The War Relocation Authority set up a system of self- 
government within the camps, giving the responsibility to 
the American citizens who are still very young. An 
advisory council of the older people was also created. 
This arrangement not only puts a heavy burden on a 
group who are hardly ready for it but tends to upset 
the normal relations of the family still more. There are 
schools for the children but it has not been possible to 
make them equal to those which they attended previously. 
At one of the centers, for instance, school opened last 
October with only 80 trained teachers for almost 5,000 
children, with no furniture, no books, no libraries, and 
with no partition between classes in the same building. 
Some of the needs have now been met. Dut the vocational 
classes still have almost no equipment and no place to put 
it after it is secured, 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that the 
mood of the evacuees is said to be very like that of people 
who were on relief for long periods during the depression. 
One observer has characterized the relocation centers as 
“concentrated WPA” camps that are “breeding the old 
WPA attitudes” toward work and government. Uncer- 
tainty about the future adds to the difficulties. 

Another serious aspect of the problem is the public 
attitude toward the Japanese, whether aliens or citizens. 
There have been demands for their immediate repatriation 
to Japan regardless of citizenship, attempts to cancel the 
citizenship of the American-born, bills introduced into 
several Western state legislatures to prevent Japanese from 
settling there, and one such bill actually passed in Arkan- 
sas. The American Legion in southwestern Wyoming 
adopted resolutions asking the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee to investigate conditions at Heart Mountain 
Relocation Center. This followed charges by a former 
assistant steward at the center that the Japanese were 
“coddled,”’ left idle and permitted “free rein without super- 
vision by the military police.” A Denver reporter declared 
that “great stores of foodstuffs were .. . hidden in mess- 
hall attics.” As a result of these charges the towns nearest 
the center petitioned the director to forbid the Japanese to 
visit them unless they were under military escort.* 

The Commission on Resettlement of Japanese Americans 
of the Denver and Colorado Councils of Churches, “after 
careful investigation,” reported that food at the camps is 
rationed “on the SAME basis” as for civilians throughout 
the country, that the requisitioning of food is handled by 
a Caucasian federal employe, that food sent to the centers 
is approved by the Army Quartermaster Corps, and that 
the Japanese have ‘‘no administrative power and practically 
no control over such situations.”> Food may have been 
stored in the mess-hall attics for lack of warehouses. 
D. S. Myer testified before the Senate Committee that the 
evacuees were being fed for 40 cents a day. Similar 
charges made about the property still held by the Japanese 
were proved untrue on investigation, according to Mr. 
Myer. 

It is then hardly surprising if the mood of the Japanese 
in the centers is tending to become like that of persons who 
spent long periods during the depression on relief or on 
WPA. Uncertainty as to their future after the war, living 


®> New York Times, May 25, 1943. 
+New York Times, May 12, 1943. 
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conditions that are very difficult at best, a realization— 
perhaps a magnifying—of the hostility of Americans to- 
ward them if they should leave the centers: these condi- 
tions do not make for independent vigorous thinking. 
In his testimony before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, already referred to, Mr. Myer pointed out that 
in the relocation centers we have “put large groups of 
people together who had been frustrated, who are afraid 
of what is going to happen to them,” and who are afraid 
they will be sent back to Japan after the war. In that case 
they fear retaliation if they or their children should take 
part in the American war effort.® 

There are still other difficulties which should not be 
overlooked. Sometimes the Japanese are fearful because 
of the misinformation they have received about the high cost 
of living outside the centers. Sometimes they are looking 
for the best offer for their services—even as white workers 
do. Parents of daughters of marriageable age do not want 
them to leave the camps for fear they will have less 
opportunity to find proper mates. Many of them fear that 
there is no adequate assurance of protection to those relo- 
cated if there should be a sudden flare-up of anti- Japanese 
sentiment. They fear that if individuals are resettled 
families might be so widely separated that they would 
never get together again. 

It is, then, not surprising that the process of resettle- 
ment has been slow. By May 15, 5,494 persons had left the 
centers for permanent jobs.7. Now there are plenty of 
jobs and employers are far more ready to hire the Jap- 
anese than they would have been a few months ago. There 
are two important aspects of the problem. One is that the 
Japanese must not become a source of cheap labor, paid 
wages below the normal level for the work they are doing. 
This is essential to protect labor standards in the commu- 
nities to which they go and to protect the Japanese from 
attacks by those who fear loss of their own jobs if the 
Japanese are employed. Most of the requests for workers 
are for domestics or farm labor. Yet there are many well- 
trained Japanese who are ready to go into other types of 
work. The other is that decent housing must be found 
for them. In the war-industry communities the problem 
of housing is very difficult for white workers. For a 
minority group, particularly one against whom there is 
likely to be bitter personal feeling it is far worse. Some 
evacuces who have gone out to take permanent jobs have 
found “restaurants . . . closed to them and housing prob- 
lems .. . almost insurmountable,” according to a feature 
writer in the New York Times of May 25. Therefore the 
Committee on Resettlement of Japanese Americans (297 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) is urging Christian people 
to help find places for the evacuees to live, both tempora- 
rily and permanently. To take them into a home where 
there is a vacant room is under present conditions a real 
Christian service. 

Hostels, the Committee on Resettlement feels, are feasi- 
ble only in large cities where there is a cosmopolitan and 
tolerant population. ‘Dispersed housing,” ten or a dozen 
homes where people might go while they are looking for 
work or where single people might live permanently, is 
a better arrangement, the Committee believes. The home 
owners would soon understand far better the problems of 
the evacuees and be able to inform their friends. The 
former, on the other hand, would find adjustment to the 
new community easier if they knew some of the residents 


6 War Relocation Centers, op. cit., p. 157. 
7 New York Times, May 25, 1943. 


personally, The evacuees would presumably be able to pay 
a reasonable rental for their rooms. It should be a matter 
of business relations, plus a Christian concern. 


Work for Japanese Women in Honolulu 


Immediately after the raid on Pearl Harbor the FB] 
and the Honolulu police arrested the Japanese aliens con- 
sidered to be dangerous or openly pro-Japan. But their 
wives and children were left in their homes. The work 
that is being done for the alien women by Japanese morale 
groups and the Y.W.C.A. is described by Charles §, 
Bouslog in Asia for June. 

For a time the families of those who had been arrested 
were in dire straits. Miss Yuki Kimura, an alien now on 
the staff of the Y.W.C.A., and other social workers began 
to visit the women in February and March, 1942. Soon 
she brought a timid group together to sew. Others joined 
it and new groups were started in other Japanese neigh- 
borhoods. ‘They sew for the Red Cross, as well as for 
themselves. Health talks in Japanese are given and first- 
aid courses are popular. Classes in elementary conversa- 
tional English are held at several centers. 

Mr. Bouslog points out that the majority of these women 
were in the late fifties and sixties. Many of them had 
lived in Hawaii for more than thirty years. “Yet for many 
this is the first time that America has reached out with 
earnestness and kindly assistance.” 


Federal Funds for Child Care 


Senator Thomas of Utah has introduced S. 1130 into 
the Senate “to provide for care of children of mothers 
employed in war areas in the United States.” It has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
Under this bill, $20,000,000 yearly would be appropriated 
to provide funds on a grants-in-aid basis. Payments would 
be made to states (or under special circumstances to local 
public authorities) for expenditure in accordance with 
state plans for day care or after-school supervision of 
school children. State public welfare agencies would 
submit a plan for day-care which might include foster 
homes, day-care centers, health services for children and 
“community-wide information and advisory services for 
mothers.” They might be carried on by public or private 
agencies other than school systems. The state educational 
agency would submit a plan for “extended school services,” 
which might include care for pre-school age children and 
auxiliary services as well as after-school supervision for 
school children. These may be rendered by public or 
nonprofit private schoo] systems. 

But these plans must be developed jointly by the state 
department of education and welfare after consultation with 
the state child care committee, and will be approved only 
for states in which there are one or more “war areas.” 
In order to participate, the state must make available all 
the state funds and personnel which can be so used and 
show that federal funds are necessary. At least half the 
funds must come from state and local sources (including 
the fees paid by parents). The Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau will be authorized to approve plans for day care 
services and the Commissioner of Education those for 
extended school services. 


Among the proponents of the bill are the federal Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, the federal Office of 


Community War Services and private agencies working 
in the child welfare field. 
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